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A SKETCH. 

“ The Old Donation” in Virginia was built in 1736. Noth- 
ln g now remains of the old church save its massive, tottering, 
v >ne-clad walls and its huge, crumbling sills. 

The scene by night is a weird one, and, as I rode by alone, 
nothing broke the silence save my horse’s tread and the low, 
Quivering note of an owl in the tree above me. 

The old walls, indistinct in the darkness, were surrounded 
by tombstones now darkened by the rains of ages. Well back 
ai Hong the pines they stood — pines which are the growth of 
Ce nturics — through whose high tops, as the wind sighs by, 
the spirits of the departed seem to wander, guarding with ever 
Watchful eye this- loved old spot. Within those sacred walls 
they once had knelt, and beside those walls they had been laid 
to rest. 
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These thoughts passed through my mind. Then a break in 
the clouds allowed the moon to look down upon the spot. 
Perchance she can see what man can not, and, as if to shut out 
the sight of some grim vision, she covers her face and moves 
on, while I, following her example, leave the pines to sough 
and the spirits to wander, untroubled by the presence of man. 

Harry Layfield Bell. 


FOOT-BALL AS PLAYED IN ENGLAND. 

The game of Rugby foot-ball, as played by our cousins 
across the water, differs greatly from our game, but not so 
much as is generally supposed by the average American col- 
lege man. First of all, it is not, as in this country, confined 
to schools, colleges and athletic clubs. In England almost 
every village and town has a team to represent it on the field ; 
while every year representative teams from England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales meet to contest for the national cham- 
pionship. The greatest honor in foot-ball for an Englishman 
is to be chosen to represent his country against Scotland, I re ' 
land or Wales. 

England contains a vastly greater number of boarding 
schools than does our country, but we have colleges enough 
to outnumber her by hundreds. The four leading colleges m 
Great Britain are Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh and Trinity* 
the latter situated in Dublin, Ireland. These four now p^ a ) ; 
yearly games together, although only Oxford and Cambridge 
used to do so. The two public schools, Eaton and Harr 0 ^’ 
play a special game of their own, and do not put a Rughy 
team in the field. Nearly all the other schools and college^ 
play the Rugby game, although Oxford and Cambridge each 
have an Association team as well. 

Association foot-ball is also a favorite pastime in Engl ant ^’ 
there being almost as many teams that play it as there are tha t 
play the Rugby game. 


Foot-Ball as Played in England. 
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The Association ball is perfectly oval, and, in the game, a 
player is not permitted to touch it with his hands, while the 
ball used in the Rugby game is exactly the same, in shape 
and size, as the one we use. 

The English game requires little, if any, of the science or 
forethought which we are compelled to use in ours. With 
them no captain gives the signal for play ; no men line up for 
mterference ; the ball is given to one man, and he, using his 
°wn judgment, makes what play he wishes, runs where he 
s ees fit, and kicks when he wishes, keeping the one idea before 
him that he is expected to gain as much ground as possible. 

The grounds used for the English game differ in no wise 
from ours, except that, instead of marking, as we do, “ five- 
yard lines,” across the whole ground, they use only two 
twenty-five-yard lines” and a “ half-way line their “touch” 
a nd “ touch-in-goal” is the same as ours. But where our 
team is composed of eleven men, theirs has fifteen men ; this 
ls not a new idea of theirs, it is simply an old form of the 
game, which we have improved upon. In olden days fifteen 
ITl en always comprised a team. We found that eleven an- 
swered our purpose as well, so we use only that number. 
These fifteen men are placed in somewhat the same positions 
as we use in this country, but are called by different names. 
Tile divisions of the representative teams are as follows, with 
bke positions opposite each other. 

English. American. 

■ — , Full-back. , Full-back. 




Three-quarter-backs. 

Half-backs. 

Nine Forwards. 


j- Half-backs. 

, Quarter-back. 
Seven Forwards. 


Thus we see that what we mean by a half-back, they desig- 
nate by the name of three-quarter-back. There are three 
three-quarter-backs, while their half-back corresponds to our 
Quarter-back, of which they have two. Another great differ- 
e nce is that, instead of their forwards, like ours, having regu- 
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lar designated positions in the line, they can choose exactly 
what position suits them ; every one, however, is expected to 
go into the “ scrimmage” and do his best. Their “ scrimmage” 
differs greatly from ours, for, where ours is composed of two 
lines consisting of seven men each, opposite each other, one 
striving to break through, the other trying to prevent them, 
theirs, on the other hand, is composed of nearly three lines 
composed of four, three and two men. Of course this is never 
made as exact as it appears on paper, but the real formation is 
made of four or five forwards of one side bending over and 
getting shoulder to shoulder with an equal number of their 
opponents, then the others fall in behind, with heads down, 
and throw all their weight and strength against their front men. 
The “ scrimmage” then waits until the remainder of the team 
is in position, which it is supposed to be immediately the 
“ scrimmage” is ready ; the two half-backs take their positions 
one on each side of this triangular shaped mass ; the three- 
quarter-backs are stretched across the field, ready for the ball* 
One of the half-backs then takes the ball and rolls it into the 
open space between the front rank of forwards, these then 
begin to shove and push, and, by getting the ball between 
their feet, pass it back from foot to foot until it is on the out- 
side of the “scrimmage,” where the half-back stands ready to 
receive it. He picks it up and starts on a run for the most 
open part of the field. Of course he cannot run far, as the 
opposing half is watching him, and ready to come down upon 
him like a “ wolf on the fold.” When he has run the fe vV 
yards out to one side of the “ scrimmage,” and is about to be 
tackled, he passes the ball, either underhand or overhand, i* 1 
whichever way he is most proficient, out to one of the three-quar- 
ter-backs, generally the center one. Of course this pass must 
be made either backward, or in a dead straight line if it is at 
all forward. The whistle blows, and a “ scrimmage” is formed 
at the spot from which the ball was passed forward. It is noW 
the center three-quarter’s turn to take the ball and to make 
ground if possible. N‘o interference whatever is allowed him- 
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All his interfering is to be done by him alone. He starts with 
the ball down and across the field. If he is about to be 
tackled he does his best to dodge, and hand-off his man, and, 
if he thus succeeds in passing his opponent, he makes for the 
goal. If, on the other hand, he is tackled, or sees that it is 
hopeless for him to pass his opponents, he is then expected to 
pass back to one of the outside three-quarter-backs. If this, 
also, is impossible, the play is to punt the ball down the field, 
but in the direction of the touch-lines, if possible putting it in 
“ touch.” Here, again, the English game differs from ours, 
for, instead of the players following the ball into “ touch,” and 
then dropping on it, in order to obtain the ball, as is done 
in our game, with them play ceases as soon as the ball crosses 
the “ touch line,” and it then belongs to the opposing side. 
If, however, a man runs into “touch” with the ball, it still be- 
longs to him and his side. Once the ball is in “ touch,” both 
sides line up at right angles to the “ touch line,” and extend- 
ing out into the field, each man marking one of his opponents. 
The ball is then thrown out by the half-back over tile heads 
of the men, to some man on his own side, generally to one of 
the tallest. If he gets it he is almost certain to be tackled be- 
fore any ground can be gained, and a “ scrimmage” is usually 
the result. 

As soon as a man is tackled and downed, a “scrimmage” is 
formed, the ball being put in play by the half-back whose side 
was last in possession of the ball. At any time during a run 
by a forward, he is at liberty to attempt a drop-kick at goal. 
If this shot is successful the teams line up at half-way. If not, 
the side whose goal was threatened brings the ball out to the 
“ twenty-five-yard line” and there kicks off, the kick having to 
be a “ drop.” If a player makes a fair catch, no one of his 
opponents is allowed to come within five yards of him until 
he has either dropped the ball, traveled five yards, or until 
their own player who kicked the ball, has put them “ on-side.” 
If this rule is infringed upon, the penalty is either a free kick 
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where the infringement took place, or a scrimmage on the spot 
whence the ball was kicked. 

A “free kick” is given for any kind of unfair playing, such 
as a deliberate “ off-side” play, tripping or fouling in any way. 
If a goal is made from such a “ free kick,” it is called a “ pen- 
alty goal,” and counts in the score. A “ scrimmage” is given 
whenever a man is tackled and downed ; also for an uninten- 
tional “ off-side” play, for a “ forward pass,” or for knocking 
the ball forward with the hands. 

The forwards in a “ scrimmage” may, instead of “ heeling” 
the ball out, wheel the “ scrimmage” around, and carry the 
ball down the field, by kicking it forward a few feet, catching 
up with it and again kicking it forward, but always being care- 
ful to keep close enough to fall on it if necessary. This is 
called “ dribbling” in their game, and is often resorted to when 
one side has much lighter but more active forwards than the 
other side. The one great difference, though, between the two 
games is where, in our game, we have “ interference,” they, in 
theirs, have none. No man can help another in any way, ex- 
cept, of course, by taking the ball if it is passed to him, and 
making as much ground as possible. 

In England a man seldom “falls” on the ball. He will, in 
almost every case, stoop, and, with one or two hands, which- 
ever is the more convenient, pick the ball up on the run. Of 
course if he misses it he is then supposed to stop, go back and 
obtain possession of it. 

In “tackling” they are allowed to “take” a man anywhere 
they please, from his ankle up to his head, but most of their 
tackling is done extremely low, generally at the knees or below. 

Their style of score is much the same as ours. They call a 
“ touchdown” a “ try,” and score three points. A goal from a 
“ try” (in which case the “ try” does not count) counts five. A 
drop goal counts four, and a penalty goal three. With them 
“ safeties” are called “ minors,” and do not count unless the 
score is otherwise a tie. 


A Silhouette. 
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If a man is hurt or “ruled off” for rough play, or has to 
leave the field on any account whatever, no substitute is al- 
lowed to take his place during the rest of the game. 

In other points the games are almost identical. Our game 
necessitates a man keeping in much better training than does 
the English game, but still their game gives a man as much 
exercise as he would need in training for our own game in 
summer practice. 


A SILHOUETTE. 

Why is expression dumb, as herein silence 
I sit and muse on life’s strange harmony ? 

My midnight pipe imparts a glow of comfort 

Which fills the hour with dreams most pleasantly. 

Between the dogs the embers, slowly dying, 

Throw weird, fantastic lights upon the wall, 

Then, after one or two convulsive sparkles, 

Turn gray, and ’mid the other ashes fall. 

And thus it is with every man and woman : 

Ambition stirs our hearts, and up we flash, 

Some cast their light on history’s page eternal, 

But, like the rest, must die and turn to ash. 

— E. Coppee Thurston. 
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A MADMAN’S STORY. 

The tide ebbs and flows, the winds whisper, and the sun- 
shine laughs and dances on the sparkling waves as it did long 
years ago, when little Minette sat beside me, whiling away the 
time with her childish prattle. Oh ! how vividly, how distinct- 
ly on memory’s page her every word and movement is en- 
graved. And often in my thoughts or dreams — I know and 
care not which it be — I see again that child, growing older 
year by year. I see her merry eyes become more thoughtful, 
her rippling laugh become soft and gentle, and, like a joyous 
little stream after it has entered some clear, deep pool, I see 
her — a woman. 

As I sit and fish from morn till night, memory, my only 
faithful friend — if faithful friend it be — brushes away the mists 
of forty years or more, and I live in a dreamland where Min- 
ette reigns the gracious queen. Often my line plays out un- 
heeded, and, with visions of an angel* before me, I sit, listlessly 
watching the hovering gull, or the movements of the restless 
sharks, and live over again my former life. Scene follows 
scene in rapid succession. Again I see that face. The joyous 
laugh is hushed, the merry eyes are closed. She sleeps — an 
angel sleeps — sleeps in a rude pine box which I had made, 
surrounded with the wild flowers of May. One scene more — 
the last. A low mound of earth, and beside it, with arms 
folded and bowed head, stands a desolate, heart-broken man. 

The seasons follow each other in monotonous succession, 
and one day perhaps some one will find me holding my line 
with a nerveless hand, gazing with unseeing eye at the hover- 
ing gull, or meeting unflinchingly the covetous gaze of the 
greedy sharks, while my lonely boat rises and falls with its 
hideous, festering burden. This time, perchance, is nigh, and, 

ere it comes, my story must be told. 

***** 

I was an orphan at sixteen, and, detesting my guardian, I 
ran away from home. I followed the coast for many miles, 
swimming the streams which barred my way. 


A Madman's Story. 
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When I came to Minette’s home, I stopped, I know not why^ 
and knocked. The door was opened by a young man with a 
kind, thoughtful face, with, perhaps, a touch of sadness about 
it. Behind him stood his wife and a little girl of six or seven, 
with merry, dancing blue eyes, who looked in open-eyed won- 
der at me. This was little Minette as I first saw her. 

After I had answered a few questions, and employment had 
been promised me, I was given a small room apart from the 
house, though situated near it. I was lonely and dejected, 
and, as I sat down on the steps, the little blue-eyed maid came 
up, and, resting her elbows on my knees, she asked : “ Boy, 
what’s your name?” and, seeing I was sad, she threw her little 
arms around my neek and kissed me, then, blushing, ran away. 

Minette’s father and mother died, and she was left to me. 
The dying woman called me to her side, and, placing Min- 
ette’s hand in mine, she said : “ Maxime, take care of my little 
pet, and, should you wish to marry her, I am content.” 
Thus Minette, a girl of scarce eighteen summers, was left an 
orphan, and when, a few weeks later, I asked her to be my 
wife, she answered : “ Not yet, Maxime, wait till May, when 

the flowers are in bloom.” 

April came, and one bright morning the gate to our little 
enclosure was opened and a young man rode up to the door. 
He said that Minette was his cousin ; that he had gotten a 
horse at the nearest town, about thirty miles distant, and had 
ridden over to see her. Days passed by, and, as his stay 
lengthened into weeks, a wild, uncontrolable jealousy possessed 
me. I slept neither night nor day. The very sight of him 
was hateful to me, and the thought that he loved Minette, and 
that she loved him, drove me mad. He should no longer 
speak to her in his low, soft voice. Those fine dark eyes 
should no longer carry their messages of love. I would rid 
myself of the enemy of my happiness. And an opportunity 
soon presented itself. We were fishing, and, as I watched him 
bait his line, a wild desire to kill him seized me, and, suddenly 
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laying hold of an oar, I struck him with all my might, send- 
ing him overboard. Down into the deep, clear water he sank, 
and, as I peered into the depths, watching the body as it sank, 
I saw a huge, dark object glide forward, a quick movement 
followed, and the water was darkened with blood. It cleared 
again, and the body had disappeared. Far off to the right 
the fin of a huge shark broke the surface and glided noise- 
lessly away. 

I went ashore, and on the bank I found Minette — dead. 
She had seen my crime, and it had killed her. 

They say I’m mad — perchance ’tis true — for, night after 
night I find myself beside Minette’s grave, and know not how 
I came there. Often I find myself out fishing, with no knowl- 
edge of having loosed my boat or touched an oar. Even now 
I fear to wake and find my story yet untold, and, if it’s told, I 
know not whether it be true. 

Harry Layfield Bell. 


OASIS. 

My common days are like a barren plain, 

That stretches out to the horizon line, 

Mile after mile without the smallest sign 
Of gracious verdure nourished by sweet rain ; 

Yet in such faith as I may haply gain 
I struggle on, still striving to define 
Against the sky some tracery divine 
To compensate the desert dust and pain : 

And when, O Love ! your waving palms appear, 

Weary and worn and all athirst I sink 

Down by the well of waters which has blest 
Your bit of soil with greenery so dear, 

In my unmeasured joy to drink and drink, — 

Then fare me on as with new life possessed. 

— The Lotus. 



Editorial. 
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EDITORIAL. 

W E have heard so little about the Epitome this year, in com- 
parison with former years, that the college at large might 
well wonder if there is to be one published. We are therefore 
glad- to announce that, in a few weeks more, the twenty-first 
volume will be added to the list of Epitomes which the succes- 
sive Junior classes have published. 

From the first volume, a small pamphlet of some seventy 
pages, published in 1875 by the Class of ’77, to the bound 
volume of three hundred pages, is a great step. Each suc- 
ceeding volume an improvement upon the previous one, it has 
become a book, representative of the University and its im- 
provement. 

Nor will the ’9 7 Epitome be behind its predecessors in the 
matter of added improvements. Of this we have not the least 
doubt. The ’96 Epitome seemed to be everything that could 
be desired, from a literary and artistic standpoint. The Col- 
lege at large was very well pleased with it, and that, in itself, 
was an added incentive to the present Board to turn out a book 
which should at least be its equal, if not its superior. 

The primary object of the Epitome is not to be a literary 
work in the fullest sense of the word, nor a collection of jokes, 
but a solid book of reference, a record of the events of the 
past year in college, with such literary and artistic additions 
which go to show the ability of the college men along these 
lines ; a book which, having been gotten up in attractive form, 
shall have a lasting value. The ’97 Epitome especially fulfills 
these requirements. The appearance of the book will be par- 
ticularly attractive and up-to-date. It will compare most fa- 
vorably in every respect with the best college annuals pub- 
lished in the country. The artistic work is of the highest 
order, and no pains or expense have been spared in the proper 








_ 
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reproduction of the cuts. The half-tones, in particular, were 
prepared with great care, and reflect much credit upon the art- 
ists. The Senior and Junior Banquet cuts, we have been told, 
are particularly appropriate, and the Fraternity cut is simply 
superb. The attention and care which the literary productions 
deserve have been given them, while the collections of Gags 
and Quotations are especially good. Several new features 
have been added, which will doubtless be appreciated by the 
undergraduates. Quality, not quantity, seems to have been 
the object of the Board. 

The book is one which will appeal to the alumni as well as 
to the undergraduates. It has been prepared with this two- 
fold object in view. Much time and labor has been expended 
on its preparation, and we confidently predict for it a brilliant 
success. It cannot fail to reflect much credit upon the Uni- 
versity, as well as the class that published it. 


Announcement to Alumni. 

T HE ’97 Epitome Board desires to announce the appearance 
of the Twenty-first Volume of the Epitome on or about 
June 1st. The book has been prepared with the two-fold ob- 
ject of being of interest to the alumni, as well as to under- 
graduates. It will be up-to-date in every respect, in appear- 
ance, in literary and artistic work, and will prove a valuable 
addition to the list of former Epitomes. There will be two 
editions, the regular edition in cloth at $1.50, and the special 
edition in flexible morocco cover at $2.25. Address all com- 
munications to 

C. W. Thorn, Business Manager, 

12 W. Fourth Street, South Bethlehem, Pa. 


I T is with pleasure that we announce the election of Mr. Au- 
guste Leopold Salzman to our Board as artist. Mr. Salz- 
man has done a great part of the artistic work for the ’97 
Epitome , and, in getting him, the Burr has secured a valuable 


man. 
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THE GOSSIP. 

If one compares the different religious beliefs — if the 
commandments of one be compared with those of another, it 
will be found that they differ but slightly in what they require 
of weak and erring humanity. However, the Chinese table of 
commandments, if The Gossip can believe what he has recently 
heard, has an eleventh commandment, the sum and substance 
of which can be expressed in the four words, Mind your own 
business. 

Now it is all clear to The Gossip. The reason he dosen’t 
know who the new family is in Piccadilly Row, or why Mrs. 
McComas has stopped putting her hens to set, is because he 
minds his own business. And The Gossip’s experience in 
trying to jot down what he knows of other people would lead 
him to believe that he must be a Chinaman* 

Therefore the unsuspecting victim who is gulled into reading 
the lines traced by The Gossip’s aimlessly wandering pen, must 
remember this, and forgive the dearth of news on The Gossip’s 
page. 

* * * 

In spite of the fact that The Gossip constantly keeps him- 
self on the qui vive to prevent words relating to a third party 
from finding their way to his ear, he must confess, that yester- 
day he heard something which gave his ears a most pleas- 
ant tingle. What he heard yesterday, he has heard many 
times before ; but before it was only a rumor — now it is — it is 
— well, it must be admitted it is only a rumor still t But it is 
reassuring to know that the person who told it to The Gossip 
was willing to give his oath that what he said was as true as 
the Gospel. 

It seems that the cause of the decrease in the number of 
members in the incoming classes has been investigated, and 
the reason for this decrease has been traced to its true Source. 
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What is responsible for it is the intolerable bareness and unat- 
tractiveness of the recitation rooms. 

This drawback, however, is going to be removed next fall, 
and the general effect of the rooms when filled with students 
will be most enticing, for then, if the whisperings of Dame 
Rumor can be credited, the nervous gaze of a man “ flunking” 
at the board need not turn toward the ceiling for inspiration, 
nor in fear toward the stern face of the instructor, but may 
seek solace in the sympathetic face of a bewitching little 
“ co-ed.” 

On this question The Gossip has but one word to say — and 
that one word is, Amen ! 

* * * 

It is always gratifying to know that one possesses ability ; 
but when such ability, in whatever sphere it may be, suddenly 
rises from the unknown, and, coming to the front unexpected- 
ly, makes its possessor famous at one bound, it is doubly 
gratifying. 

Whenever any one has gained distinction, he should be con- 
gratulated unstintingly — it costs nothing to congratulate, and 
it tickles (if The Gossip may use the word) the one congratu- 
lated. Moreover, if you tickle a person now, he will probably 
tickle you when an opportunity offers — and every one likes to 
be tickled. So The Gossip extends his heartiest congratula- 
tions to a certain Mr. D., an undergraduate in the electrical 
course in the University, on his successes as an impromptu 
sprinter. 

It seems that some of Mr. D.’s classmates became involved 
in a dispute as to the possibility of Mr. D.’s breaking the rec- 
ord for the hundred yard dash which now exists at Vassar. 
Mr. D. was present and assisted in the argument, stating, not 
boastfully, however, that he considered himself capable of 
“ smashing the Vassar record to smithereens” as easily as he 
could drop from the limb of a sour apple tree. He was in earn- 
est, and, after backing his statements with a new silver dollar, 
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he deliberately removed his coat. An official time-keeper 
having been chosen, Mr. D. sped down the road at a break- 
neck — or, rather, a break-record speed, and covered the dis- 
tance in fourteen and one-fifth seconds. The Vassar record is 
fourteen and one-quarter seconds, so the dauntless D. won his 
bet by the “ sweat of his brow” on the not too wide margin of 
one-twentieth of a second. It is asserted by Mr. D.’s backers 
that he could have done better than he did, but that he pur- 
posely dawdled away a part of his time to make the race more 
interesting. 

The Gossip extends his sincere sympathies to the former 
owner of the dollar, but feels an irresistible desire to congrat- 
ulate Mr. D. again on his achievement. 

* * * 

Some one has said this is an age of dishonesty. It is worse 
— it is a dishonest age in a dishonest world. Today twenty 
per cent, of sugar is sand, “imported” champagneis made under 
our very noses, butter is not butter, and the milkman’s best 
cow is the pump on his dairy farm. Granting all this, one 
might suppose that the field of dishonesty is large enough. 
Not so; the ever active American brain is constantly seeking 
a new method of deceit. 

A few days ago, in perusing a paper, The Gossip was not a 
little amused at what he read. The paper — a technical weekly 
— contained an account of the arrest of some saloon keepers 
in New York, who have recently lighted their rooms with elec- 
tricity which was brought by a circuitous route from the trol- 
ley wire of an electric road. The wires were run with little 
show, and not intended to attract attention, the ingenious 
saloon keepers deeming it unnecessary to acquaint the owners 
of the electric road with their proceedings. An electrician 
discovered the fraud and exposed the persons implicated. 

As The Gossip finished the article, his feelings must have 
been somewhat similar to those of the old farmer who was 
watching a circus in open-mouthed astonishment, for the words 
2 
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of the rustic involuntarily came to The Gossip’s lips : “ What 
will they do next ?” 

* * * 

A few evenings ago The Gossip experienced an awful sen- 
sation. It was a painful sensation — too painful to be described 
without causing new pain, and, during the fifteen minutes it 
lasted, The Gossip felt as though he had been crowned with 
thorns over his entire body. The way it came about was this : 

The inoffensive Gossip was endeavoring to save a few steps 
by taking a short cut across the campus from the library to 
his South Bethlehem home. It was after dark, and The Gos- 
sip’s eyes were dazzled by the hundreds of electric lights down 
in the town, as he proceeded rapidly on his way. Suddenly 
his progress was arrested by a barbed wire fence. Not only 
was he arrested, but he was kept under arrest by it, for, when- 
ever he attempted to extricate himself, the cruel barbs sank 
deeper into his quivering flesh. 

Two of the barbs had embedded themselves in The Gos- 
sip’s lovely double chin, and he was hooked as frogs are 
sometimes hooked by small boys. Blood was gushing from 
four punctures in his brawny chest, and The Gossip’s only 
pair of duck trousers were irrevocably ruined by blood circu- 
lating through them instead of through his lower limbs. 

In making a desperate effort to free himself, The Gossip 
transformed his shirt into a bunch of rags, and plowed up his 
back as though he were going to sow grass seed upon it, even 
as it is not being sowed upon the athletic field. 

Reclining cozily upon the barbed wires, and swinging gently 
to and fro in the breeze, The Gossip raised up his voice, first 
in prayer, then in cries for help, and lastly in curses and cries 
of “ murder !” 

At last the watchman in Packer Hall was awakened, and, 
yawning and stretching himself at every step, came and un- 
tangled the porous-plaster-like body of the unfortunate Gossip 
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This experience, added to the fact that, on starting for home 
a moment later, he fell over a small iron fence, nearly breaking 
the few remaining cords -in his neck, The Gossip feels a little 
— “ under the weather,” some people might say — but “ under 
the sod” comes nearer to expressing it. 

The Gossip can be seen, and will relate his troubles more in 
detail to any one who will call on him at St. Luke’s hospital — 
the sieve which used to be his body having been removed to 
that place for treatment. 

On seeing The Gossip’s mangled body, one of the doctors 
who helped sew him together was heard to say : “ The sci- 

ence of surgery can gain nothing by the use of the X rays on 
this person’s body, for the position of any organ, imbedded 
bullets, thumb-tacks and etceteras can be located with precis- 
ion by the naked eye.” 

The Gossip believes the new fence to be a good thing. He 
would not do so if he expected to die, but, as he is going to 
get well again, he takes it all as a huge joke — very huge, but 

still a joke. Enabled, by his experience, to deal with the 

#* 

barbs better next time, and, with his usual love of sport, The 
Gossip feels inclined to say : Come again, fence ! 


THE LIGHTHOUSE. 

O, Lighthouse, ’round whose base the fierce seas rave ; 

Life’s guardian on a rugged, lonely coast ; 

Grim sentinel, forever at thy post 
To warn bewildered seamen, and to save 
From nameless grave in dank and slimy cave; 

Lone giant, gray, thy Argus eye can boast, 

Kind star of Hope, of having saved a host 
From hidden, crouching rock and greedy wave. 

Oh ! would that I, in storms might firmly stand, 

And when great passions’ waves encompass me, 

Feel some foundation but the shifting sand 
Of vain desire. So, might I hope to be 
A star to guide some shipwrecked soul to land 

And be myself a lighthouse on life’s sea. 

— Brown Magazine. 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 

The Table has noticed some remarks in The Editor’s Table 
of a recent number of The Red and Bhie on the influence 
which co-education exerts in some of the colleges in which it 
exists. We quote the following : 

“ In nearly every exchange which comes to The Table from 
the smaller colleges, we find that co-education seems to be a 
live factor, and that its existence has lent a tone to the papers 
not before noticeable. * * * We ardently hope that it 

will never become an important factor here, if it have the same 
effect here as in the colleges where it is well established.” 

Now, although Lehigh is not co-educational, and we trust 
never will be — simply because we do not believe in the system 
as conducive to the best interests of either the institution or 
the students — yet we cannot entirely agree with The Red and 
Blue as regards the derogatory influence of co-education upon 
college enterprises and societies. Perhaps “ teas and piano 
recitals, singing and light refreshments” are out of place in the 
exercises of college literary societies, yet perhaps the other 
extreme — piano hammering, “ singing,” heavy refreshments, 
ending with an animated interview with the strong arm of the 
law, and finally “ the jug,” are also out of place at meetings of 
literary societies. 

“A place for everything, and everything in its place.” 

As to the effect of co-education upon college literature, we 
do not find the publications suffering very severely from the 
effects of contributions from the fair, nor do we find them rad- 
ically different from those of other colleges which do not en- 
joy similar privileges, and in whose magazines man’s brawny 
brain plods brusquely and perhaps clumsily along, and sadly 
lacks that gentle, refining influence of woman’s noble thought. 

For which championing of their cause The Table trusts for 
the sympathy and support of the exchanges from co-educa- 
tional institutions. 
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The last number of the Yale Lit. contains the Junior Prize 
Oration. Its subject is “ The Democratic Idea in College 
Life,” and the author endeavors to show how the present soci- 
ety system at Yale is tending to obliterate the democratic 
spirit which has characterized the University in the past. The 
orator claims that the men who are elected to the Sophomore 
societies are, almost without exception, the men who are se- 
lected for class and college honors during Junior and Senior 
years, and that an outsider, no matter how great his ability, and 
how deserving he may be, very rarely receives any recognition 
for college honors. The writer bemoans this as a proof of the 
undemocratic tendency of Yale society life. 

This state of affairs, this sort of “wire-pulling” and influ- 
ence, is not a new feature in common life, perhaps is not en- 
tirely unknown in other colleges, although it may be in its in- 
fancy at Yale. It is a well-known fact that, whenever there 
are political questions to be decided, and questions of power 
and honor to be awarded, men will band together and form 
rings and combinations in order to defeat their opponents. 
This, we all know too well, is a prominent feature of all polit- 
ical campaigns and moves, and of many municipal (we will 
not attempt to strike higher) governments of the present day. 
It is a noticeable fact that these political rings, which seem to 
control public offices, and which, in most instances, abuse the 
power which they succeed in obtaining, are becoming more 
common, and are growing more powerful and threatening day 
by day. 

It is also far from uncommon to find men of great worth 
and ability, unable to succeed in obtaining recognition of their 
powers, on account of lacking the necessary influence to place 
themselves before the public, or before those who hold the 
commanding positions in the political, professional or business 
world. 

These questions are of vital importance in the future state 
of society, and the sooner the subjeet is grasped and thor- 
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oughly appreciated by college men, and others of the future 
generation, the better for the best interests of our country and 
for the appreciation and just reward of individual ability and 
merit. 

% 

A wandering through forests 
Where there’s no light nor way, 

Whence there is no outcoming 
Into the sun’s bright day ; 

A search through tangled mazes ; 

Merely a bitter play, 

Where wrinkled, gray-beard children 
Pursue o’er land and sea 
Bubbles that burst in touching, 

That e’er elude and flee, 

Vain, foolish, galling plaything — 

This is philosophy. — Columbia Lit. 


RECORD OF EVENTS. 

April 24. — Lecture by E. D. Leavitt. Subject ; “ A Mod- 
ern Mining Plant.” Physical Laboratory. 

April 25. — Base-ball — Rittersville — Trinity 10, Lehigh 9. 
Lacrosse — Crescents 3, Lehigh 3. 

April 29. — Base-ball — Princeton 19, Lehigh 1. 

May 1.— Lecture by Prof. C. Stuart Patterson. Subject: 
“ The Gold Standard of Value.” Physical Laboratory. 

May 2. — Lacrosse. Athletic Club Schuylkill Navy o, Le- 
high 6. Base-ball — Hill school 7, Lehigh scrub 17. 

May 4. — Lacrosse — Harvard 1, Lehigh 4. 

May 6. — Base-ball — University of New York 3, Lehigh 14. 

May 8. — Lehigh wins the Debate from Lafayette. 

May 9. — Base-ball — Lafayette 20, Lehigh 6. Lacrosse — 
Crescents 7, Lehigh 3. 

May 13. — Base-ball — University of Pennsylvania 13, 
Lehigh 8. 

May 16. — Lacrosse — Lehigh 10, Johns Hopkins 1. Base- 
ball — Lehigh 23, U. S. Naval Academy 12. 

May 19. — Base-ball — Lehigh 10, U. of Va. 6. 


f—Dt V. 5. J0HE5, DENTIST, 

Wiley Building, South Main Street, 

BETHLEHEM, PA. 

Off.ce Hours: I2 “ 

(2.00 to 5.3O 


THE LOOKS have nothing to do with the tone. A Piano of doubt is a 
discord forever. The tone and value of the PIANOS sold by us are guaranteed. 
Book of descriptive pictures free. 

® FRED. F. KRAMER, ® 

»»>rTJHIC DEALER,^ 

544 HAMILTON STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


<*GEO. M. ROLHND,* 

(Graduate in Pharmacy,) 

f^pegepiptior? #f^foaprpaeist, 

^423Wyanflotte St., Fonntain Hill, South Bethlehem, Pa, 


^>TLhe W^anbotte, 

S. R. B ARNDT, Proprietor. 

Cor. FOURTH and WYANDOTTE STREETS, 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM. PA. 

<3 SPECIAL RATES TO STUDENTS— 


Second Year of The Bookstore. 


XT ' OU can get a . . . 

Good Assortment of BOOKS and STATIONERY. 

Any MAGAZINE you may wish can be had by single copy 
or subscription by the year. Respectfully, 

Aug. IT. Leibert, 

134 South Main Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 


DRUC 


STORE. 



THE OLD RELIABLE 




Corner FOURTH and NEW STS. 






UJoung, 


£b e XeaMna 



HAT, GAP and MEN’S FURNISHING HOUSE, 


MAIN STREET, 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 


•$• <§©!•> ffotel Bapbep |jf?op.# 

HARRY N. HAFNER, Proprietor. 

SINGEING and SHAMPOOING a Specialty 



G. C. ASCHBACH, 

MUSIC DEALER Allentown, Pa., 

* SOLE AGENT FOR 

WASHBURN'S GUITARS and MANDOLINS, 
BA Y STATE MANDOLINS and GUITARS, 
DOBSON and STEWART BANJOS, 


» T. KAMPMANN, 




JEWELER and OPTICIAN 



62 S. MAIN ST., - BETHLEHEM, PA. 


You oan get the best Value for your Money at 

PURSEL’S, LE ™ G Hatters, Clothiers, 

eJ^rand MEN’S FURNISHERS,*^ 

Cor. 4th St. and Brodhead Ave., South Bethlehem, Pa. 




